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INCLOsED you will receive a specimen of crude, but pure revo- 
lutionary ore,—which if worth preserving, you can place in your 
cabinet. 

It was obtained by me, from an actor in the revolution ; a man 
now — five years old, and in whose veracity full reliance 
may be placed. 1 give it to you as described by himself, in his 
own language, deeming the pure ore of more value in the hands 
of a skiltul historical ehimist, than it would be after a clumsy at- 
tempt to refine it; as he may by assay and analysis extract the 
pure metal and reject the dross. It is such materials, which are 
original, and contain the substance of what is wanted, that are to 
be sought for. Truth and facts, however they may lack the or- 
nament of description, are of intrinsic value ; especially if they re 
late to subjects worth knowing. if they have srenuineness for 
their basis, others may polish and decorate them, but ean add little 
to the sterling worth of the primary article. 

| estimate, every thing connected with the revolution, derived 
from those who took an active part in those days, or who were 
eye witnesses of the transaction, as precious and worth preserving. 
if the few remaining ectorenarians would, each, in his own way 
and manner, state the “hardships, which he witnessed, and a 
-part of which he suffered,’ during the war of the revolution, in 
the form of our narrator below, they would furnish a mass of raw 
material, from which the future architects of history might se- 
leet ; and thus correct many errors, and much bad work, caused 
by reverting for supplies, to doubtful and adulterated sources. 


Homely truth, is better than pictured fiction.’ 


VoL. I. 21 
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MEMOIRS OF A VETERAN OF THE REVOLE TION 


In September, 1775, 1 sailed from the West Indies, bound t 
New London, in the sloop , Capt. Daniel Starr. We wer 
captured by a tender belonging to the Rose man-of-war, ofl Bloc! 
Island. Soon after, it became calm and remained so all that day 
and night. Just at night, a Block Island boat with two men and 
a boy came of, and within hail; and they were ordered to keep 
off. I then ran out on the squaresail boom, and jumped over 
board and swam to the boat, and then went ashore on Block 
Island, and arrived there in the night. I manned that boat and 
got another boat, to assist us to recapture the sloop. We went ofl 
and lay until day light, and after day broke we discovered the 
sloop, and retook her and brought her into New London, and thus 
secured vessel and cargo. ‘lhe followimg winter | weit into the 
old Fort in New London, asa volunteer. In the winter of 1775 
and 1776, Capt. Dudley Saltonstall was appointed to the com 
mand of the ship Alfred, then lying at Philadelphia. was ap 
pointed a midshipman under him. ‘The’ other officers were Lieut 
K. Hinman, Lieut. Maltby, sailing master Phips, midshipman 
Peter Richards, Alexander B. Adams, Captain’s clerk, myself, and 
about eighty-one others, sailed from New London to join the fleet 
then lying in the Delaware, and were distributed on board said 
fleet, and I was ordered on board the ship Alfred, commodore 
iisek Hopkins, Dudley Saltonstall captain, John Paul Jones, firs 
hieutenant ; Capt. Whipple of Providence, commanding the Co 
lumbus; brig Cabot, Capt. John Hopkins, of Providence; brig 
Andrina, Capt. Biddle of Philadelphia ; sloop Providence, Capt 
Hazen ; and one small sloop, Capt. Hacker. ‘The fleet sailed 
from the Capes of Delaware, February 17th, 1776, and arrived 
at New Providence, March, 3d. We took the place and brought 
Governor Brown and his Secretary on board of the Alfred: we 
took all the cannon from the Fort and elsewhere, and loaded a 
sloop, and from thence we sailed for New London. April 7th, off 
Block Island, took a tender belonging to the ship Rose, and a 
bomb brig—towards morning fell in with the Glasco man-ol-war 
and engaged her, and received a shot through the main mast, and 
one of the tiller blocks being shot away, we caine into the wind, 
and the enemy then under a press of sail, she stood to the east 
ward, and we arrived at New London, April 8th, 1776. 1776 
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“apt. John P. Jones took the command of the Alired—the Alfred, 


‘apt. Jenes, and the sloop Providence, Capt. Hacker, sailed on a 
cruise of about six weeks from Newport to the eastward, and took 
#« uumber of prizes, and the Alfred and Providence returned to 
Boston.—-Capt. Jones was ordered and took charge of the ship 
Ranger at Portsmouth, and Cept. Hinman was ordered to take 
charge of the Alfred. After repairing the ship she was ordered 
to Portsmouth, New Hampshire, to join Capt. Thompson, of 
the ship Raleigh. We sailed in company ona cruise and for 
France, and on our passage took several prizes, among them two 
ships from Jamaica, and anchored them under an island on the 
coast of France, and then went into L’Orient, under pretense of 
distress. While lying in L/Orient, Capt. Niles ina packet arrived 
with dispatches of the capture of General Burgoyne.—Next day 
after his arrival, you would be saluted by every Frenchman you 
met, bon Bostonian, bon Bestonian. While we lay in port, the 
English minister there resident remonstrated to the French gov- 
ernment against our recruiting and shipping men; upon which a 
Krench officer was sent on board to examine, and he passed by 
about forty-five men, and could not see one who ought to be re- 
ected. There were two English frigates off the coast cruising 


‘ 


! P ». 
for us, anda French sloop of war was sent from rest to see us 


off the coast, and we led just at mieht, and she proved to us a 
ood prot. We sailed trom thence to the coast ef Africa, and took 
a sloop and went into the island of Goree, and then to the Cape 
de Verd Islands and to the windward of Barbadoes, and there we 
fell in withtwo Linglish ships, the Ariadne of 20 guns, Capt. Prin- 
sle, ad the sloop of war Ceres, of IS guns, Capt. Dacres. Wecom- 
menced action and the Raieigh, Capt. "Thompson, (he bemg a run- 
tway leit us without hiring acun After his return home, he was 
tried by a court martial. Aftera runing fight of two hours, we were 
captured and carried into Barbadoes, and here all the officers and 
men were landed, except Capt. Hinman, Lieut. P. Richards, Capt. 
Welchand Licut. Hamilton of the marines, and myself. After re- 
ining on board some time, we went to St. Christophers, and there 
nut on board of the Yarmouth sixty-fonr gunship, Capt. Vin- 


this being 


the same ship that engaged the Rancoiph, Capt. 
Biddle, that was blown up, and picked up {our or five of her men af- 
ter being on the wreck several days. I conversed with one of the 
men, who couid give no account how the accident took place. We 
sailed in the Yarmouth for England, and arrived at Portsmouth and 
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were landed at Gosport, examined and confined in Fortune Pris 
on, about one mile from Gosport,—-we were confined in the upper 
part of the prison, with the liberty of the yard in the day time ; 
at night lamps were placed all around the prison to prevent es 
capes. In consequence of complaints of the bad treatment the 
prisoners received, a presbyterian priest by the name of Wren, 
was permitted to come into the prison weekly, and to supply many 
of the wants that the prisoners stood in need of. We now made 
arrangements to make our escape—we cut through the floor into 
the black hole, and then through another floor, for the purpose of 
digging out; the black hole being the place where the prisoners 
were confined on account of any offenses they might have com 
mitted. Before breaking out, we agreed in case we got separated 
to meet at a certain place in London. We dug ina slanting d¥ 
rection, so that the dirt over head might be sufficient to prevent 
its caving in. The only tools we had to work with were an old 
chisel and a broken fencing foil ; we made smail bags to put the 
dirt in—and found great difliculty in securing the dirt at first— 
we put some in our chest, the fire-place below being stopped up, 
we took some brick out of the chimney ii the upper loft, and took 
the bags and lowered them down to the bottom, and with a tip 
ping line emptied them so that there might not be any noise 
heard from the falling of the dirt; we were over three weeks in 
digging out—we made a lottery for the purpose of having regular 
turns for going out, forthe prevention of contusion and noise, the 
guard being very near the hole dug for our escape. Before going 
out we put a pair of trowsers, shirt and stockings over our clothes 
and covered our heads and hats, and after getting out we took 
them off and threw them away. ‘The hole was sosmall that Capt. 
Harrison of a States brig of Virginia, after trying to get out was 
wedged in, and we were obliged to haul him back by the legs. 
After our escape we went to Gosport for the purpose of crossing 
to Portsmouth; three of us got a post chaise, (Mr. Richards having 
separated from us by accident,) and we had to go by the prison 
just at day light, and before any alarm was given, and arrived at 
London in the.afternoon, being seventy-five miles, and here we 
all again met and staid a few days, and visited St. Paul’s church 
and the tower, which were well worth seeing. Capt. Welch and 
Lieut. Hamilton went to Holland, and Lieut. Richards and myself 
went to Deal, seventy-five miles from London, and got a passage 
in an open smuggling boat, and crossed the channel for France in 
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3 the mght, and landed at Calais, and then went to Paris, and there 
4 waited upon the American ministers, Dr. Franklu and Mr. Ad 


ams. After remaining some time in Paris, we went to Bordeaux : 


we traveled about 700 miles in France, and staid about seven 

weeks in Bordeaux waiting for an opportunity to get home. We 
d took passage in a schooner, Capt. Alexander Cane, for Balti 
more, and off the Capes of the Chesapeake, we were captured by a 
privateer from New York, and after a detention of a few days, and 
they having so inany prisoners on board, they set us ashore south 
of Cape Henry, and we traveled to Philadelphia via Ports 
mouth, Va. and Baltimore, and then I received a large sum of mo 
ney from Col. Pickering, (he being, | believe, Quarter Master 


fieneral,) to carry to New Hampshire. I went to Boston and 


r then returned to New London, and then went a privateering, and 
| commanded a privateer at the time New london was burnt,—she 
i then lying there was partly destroyed, her mast bemg out,—when 

the enemy retreated after burning New Loudon by ¢hat traitor 


Irnold, they were pursued by a small party of men, and | being 
in advance on Manwaring’s Hill, | took a prisoner. After this I 
took the command of the brig Marshall of fourteen cuns, and all 


the oflicers and men we could get to man her was forty-nine. The 


cause was, if captured they would be sent to the Jersey prison ship 


where they were almost sure to die—-this cruise we captured a 
schooner fromthe West Indies anda ship and brig from Jamaica ; 
the ship and brig we took in tow about a week, and never cast 
them off until we arrived opposite Fisher’s Island poimt. ‘These 
wre but a part of the incidents which happened to me during the 
struggle of the revolution, and I cannot but feel a pride, in look 

' ing back and reflecting that I was a humble instrument in achiev 
ing the independence of our beloved country. C. B. 

New London, May, 1836. 


CONNECTICUT.—GEORGE WYLLYS. 


‘Tue first settlement of Connecticut was in 1635. ‘The first 
towns settled were Hartford, Wethersfield, and Windsor. The 
first inhabitants of Hartford came from Newtown—the Wethers- 
tield settlers came from Watertown, and those of Windsor, from 
Dorchester, in Massachusetts 


MOb 


Cennecticul.— George Wyllys 


These people, wbout sixty in number, men, women and chil 
dren, with their horses, cattle, and swine, commenced their jouw 
ney, throuch the wilderness, from Massachusetts to Connecticut 
River, on the lth of Qetober, 1635. Their journey was so pro 
tracted by swamps, rivers and mountains, that the winter came 
upon them betore they were prepared, and they sutlered incredi 
ble fatigue and hardship betore they arrived at their places of des 
tination. ‘he people of Windsor lest cattle of the value of two 
hundred pounds sterling. 

Connecticut river was frozen over by the 15th of November, 
and many cattle could not pass it till the next spring. 

The winter which ensued was dreadfully severe. They did 
did not travel in rail-road cars—they had no parasols, band box 
es, nor cologne water. "ley came to places compussed with nu- 
merous tribes of cruel and savage men, who could have swallow 
ed up parents and children in their distressed condition. ‘They 
lad neither bread for themselves, nor their children, nor habita 
uon nor clothing convenient for them. Whatever emergency 
might happen, they were cut off by land and water, from any 
succor or retreat. Whit fortitude and magnanimity were neces 
sary for such an enterprise? low distressful in the beginning, 
was the condition of these fair and opulent towns on Connecticut 
River ? 

Among the first settlers of the Colony of Connecticut (for New 
Haven was not settled till 1637, nor was it united with Connecti 
cut till 1665) was Gronan Wytiiys, who was the first Secretary 
of State, and im whose family the oilice remained nearly one 
hundred and eighty years. 


This George Wyllys cleared up the Wyllys Hill, so called, a 


beautiful eminence at the right hand, as you enter Hartford, near 
ly opposite the South Church ‘There was the mansion of the 
family ull within the last twenty years. (seorge Wyllys, the 
younger, was Secretary til! his death, which occurred in 1796 
having been annually elected by the people of Connecticut, for 
KtV-s1 SLi sive years is there i instance on record of such 
rey i ¢ O ¢ il n peopl His brother 
Samuel W yilys su ceeded him mt other 
{lis latter George Wylly ie writer well knew for many 
years. hie Was a very tall il | portly rbali tis dre 8S Was Ulll 
formly black. and he wore a large full bottomed white wig, and 


cocked hat His air was that of a gentleman of the old school 
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Conneclicut George Wyllys {67 





When he entered the State House to attend on the Leeislature 


any dust was flying, he brushed his shoes with a silk handker 
chief. | never witnessed a more graceful deportment in any man. 

He was full of anecdote. Tle told me, a few years betore 
lis death, that when he first came to New Haven as Secretary 
there was no tavern on/the road from Hartford to New Haven. 
About that time. whieh) might have been not far from the year 
17350, the General Assembly eriiifed to an individual an exemp 


tion from all taxes so Jdng as he would keep a house of entertain 


ynent on that road. Ilis house was in Meriden, near the line 
of Berlin, and the last hiouse on the old road at the left hand, bh 

fore the present turnpike road strikes the old road, just before you 
reach the bound gate in Berlin The General Assembly revoked 
that exemption within the last thirty years 


ile alsosaid that when he was first acquainted in New Haven the 


ladies generally wore! gowns of their own manulactiure mie few 
hac silk, but not a calico dress was to be found. "The wTlass Was 
all of the diamond orn: hota. (j (re Was to be st nih tow 

In one of my conversations with Seeretary Wytlly alter he 


was cighty years of age, L asked him if he was ever visited with 


sickness. He replied, * No, but on three occasions | sweat very 
copiously.” "The first was at the declaration of independence in 
1776 Jcinge an officer under kine George, he did not relish the 
separation of the colonies from the mot country, though a 
staunch whig. “a3 econd jnstance 4 the revision of the 
laws, and a new edition of the statutes, in 1764, leaving out all 
repealed and obsolete act There wa id sense im that re 
mark. Tf iid that the statutes oucht to have been continued, 

a history of the manners and custon { people——a history 
of the times. The third ca which attected him was the crea 
tion of the counties of Middlesex and Voiland. By this measure 


towns were taken from Hartford county and annex 


a numb ro 
ed to those counties. Now the old centleman was Clerk of the 
County Court of Haritord County, and of course his tees of of 
fice were greatly diminished by the separation of these towns 
These events, to use his own lancuage. caused him to sweat 
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CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Hisroricar. Discoursr, delivered before the citizens of Con- 
cord, 12th September, 1835; on the Second Centennial An 
niversary of the incorporation of the town. Sy Ratew Wat 


J r 
bo EMERSON. 
{Continued from page 136. | 


Tre only compensation which war offers for its manifold mis 
chiefs, is the great personal qualities to which it gives scope and 
occasion. The virtues of patriotism and of prodigious courage 
and address were exhibited, on both sides, and in many instances, 
by women. The historian of Concord has preserved an instance 
of the resolution of one of the daughters of the town. Two 
young farmers, Abraham and Isaac Shepherd, had set their sister 
Mary, a girl of fifteen years, to watch while they threshed grain 
in the barn. The Indians stole upon her before she was aware, 
and her brothers were slain. She was carried captive into the 
Indian country, but, at night, while her captors were asleep, she 
plucked a saddle from under the head of one of them, took a horse 
they had stolen from Lancaster, and having girt the saddle on, 
she mounted, swam across the Nashua river, and rode through 
the forest to her home.” 

With the tragical end of Philip the war ended. Beleaguered 
in his own country, his corn cut down, his piles of meal and oth- 
er provision wasted by the English, it was only a great thaw in 
January, that, melting the snow, and opening the earth, enabled 
his poor followers to come at the ground-nuts, else they had starved 
Hunted by Captain Church, he fied from one swamp to another ; 
his brother, his uncle, his sister, and his beloved squaw being ta- 
ken or slain, he was at last shot down by an Indian deserter, as he 
fled alone in the dark of the morning, not far from his own fort.t* 

Concord suffered little from the war. This is to be attributed 
no doubt, in part to the fact, that troops were generally quartered 
here, and that it was the residence of many noted soldiers. T'ra- 
dition finds another cause in the sanctity of its minister. The elder 


*Shattuck, p. 55 oe Hubbard, p. 260. 
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Bulkeley was gone. In 1659,* his bones were laid at rest in the for- 
est. But the mantle of his piety, and of the people’s affection, fell 
upon his son Edward,t the fame of whose prayers, it is said, once 
saved Concord from an attack of the Indian.} A great defense un- 
i doubtedly was the village of praying Indians, until this settlement 


fell a victim to the envenomed prejudice against their countrymen. 
The worst feature in the history of those years, is, that no man 
spake for the Indian. When the Dutch or the French, or the 
English royalist, disagreed with the Colony, there was always 
found a Dutch, or French, or tory party,—an earnest minority,—to 
keep things from extremity. But the !ndian seemed to inspire such 
a feeling as the wild beast inspires in the people near his den. itis 
the misfortune of Concord to lave permitted a disgraceful outrage 
upon the friendly Indians settled within its limits. in February, 
1676, which ended in their forcible expulsion trom the town. 

This painful incident is but too just an example of the 
measure which the Indians have generally received from the 
whites. For them the heart of charity, of humanity, was stone. 
After Philip’s death, their strength was irrecoverably broken. 
‘They never more disturbed the interior settlements, and a few 
vagrant families, that are now pensioners on the bounty of Mas- 
sachusetts, are all that is left of the twenty tribe 





“ Alas! for them—their day is o’er, 
Their fires are out trom hill to shore, 


vo more for them e, wild deer onds 
Tie plough is on thet h ul 
The pale man’s axe rings 1n their woods, 
he pale man : wy skims o’er their flo rds 
lheir pleasant springs are dry.’ 
[turn gladlyto the progress of our civil history Before 1566, 
| {5.000 acres had been added by grants of the general court to 


the original territory of the town.) so that Concord then iucluded 


} 


the greater part of the towns of Bedford, Acton, Lincoln, and 


Carlisle. 
in the great growth of the country, Concord participat d, as is 


manilest from its increasing 


polls. and increased rates. RB indolphi, 


at this period writes to the English Government, concerning the 
country towns; “'The farmers are numerous and wealthy; live 


in good houses; are given to hospitality ; and make good advan- 


/ tage by their corn, cattle, poultry, butter, and cheese."4) Mdward 
* Neal, Hist. N. E. vol. 1, p. 321. + Mather, Magnalia. vol. 1, p. 363. 
t Shattuck, p. oD Sprague’s Centennial Ode § Shattuck. 
| Hutehinson’s Collection, p. 484. 
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Bulkeley was the pastor, until his death, in 1696. His youngesé 
brother, Peter, was deputy from Concord, and was chosen speak 
er of the house of deputies in 1676. The following year, he was 
sent to England, with Mr. Stoughton, as agent for the colony ; and 
on his return, in 1685, was a royal councillor. jut | am sorry 
to find that the servile Randolph speaks of him with marked re- 
spect.“ It would seem that his visit to England had made him 
a courtier. In 1689, Concord partook of the general indigna 
tion of the province against Andros. A company marched to 
the capital under Lieut. Heald, forming a part of that body con- 
cerning which we are informed, “the country people came arm 
ed into Boston, on the afternoon (of Thursday, 18th April,) in 
such rage and heat, as made us all tremble to think what would 
follow ; for nothing would satisfy them but that the governor 
must be bound in chains or cords, and put in a more secure 
place, and that they would see done before they went away ; and 
to satisfy them he was guarded by them to the fort.”t But the town 
records of that day confine themselves to descriptions of lands, 
and to conlerences with the neighboring towns to run boundary 
jines. In 1699, so broad was their territory, I find the seleetmen 
running the lines with Chelmsford, Cambridge and Watertown.! 
Some tuteresting peculiarities in the manners and customs of the 
time, appear in the town’s book: Proposals of marriage were 
made by the parents of the parties, and minutes of such private 


agreements sometimes entered on the clerk’s records. The pub 
lic charity seems to have been bestowed in a manner now obso 
lete. ‘The town lends its commons as pastures, to poor men; and 
“being informed of the creat present want of Thomas Pellit, gave 


order to Stephen Hosmer, to deliver a town cow, of a black color 
with a white face, unto said Pellit, for his present supply.” 
irom the beginning to the middle of the eighteenth ecntury 
our records tnauicate no interruption of the tranquility of the in 
habitants, either in church or in civil affairs. After the death of 
the Rev. Mr. Estabrook, in 1711, it was propounded at the town 
mecting, “whether one of the three gentlemen lately improved 
here in preaching, namely, Mr. John Whiting, Mr. Holyoke, and 
Mr. Prescott, shall be now chosen in the work of the ministry? 


*Hutchinson’s Coll pp. 543, 548, 557, 566, 
+ Hatchinson’s Hist. vol. 1, 
t Town Records. 
See Appendix, Note A., March and April 
§ Records, July, 1698 
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Voted affirmatively.”* Mr. Whiting, who was chosen, .. 1s, we 
are told, in his epitaph, “ a universal lover of mankind.” The 
charges of edneation and of legislation, at this period seem to 
have atHicted the town: for they vote to petition the general 
court, to be eased of the law relating to providing a schoolmaster ; 


ly. the court refused: and in 1712. the selectmen agreed 


happ 
with Capt. James Minott, “for his son ‘Timothy to keep the school 
at the school-house for the town of Concord, for half a year be- 
ginning 2d June; and if any scholar shall come, within the said 
time, for larning exceeding his son’s ability, the said Captain doth 
agree to instruct them himself in the tongues, till the above said 
time be fufilled ; for which service, the town is to pay Capt. Mi- 
nott, ten pounds.”t Captain Minott seems to have served our 
prudent fathers in the double capacity of teacher and representa- 
tive. Itis an article in the selectmen’s warrant for the town 
mecting, “to see if the town will lay in for a representative not 
exceeding four pounds.” Captain Minott was chosen, and after 
the general court was adjourned, received of the town for his ser- 
vices, an allowance of three shillings per day The country was 
not yet so thickly settled, but that the inhabitants suffered from 
wolves and wild-cats, which infested the woods ;: since bounties of 
twenty shillings are given, as late as 1735, to Indians and whites, 
for the heads of these animals, after the constable has cut off the 


ears. 

Mr. Whiting was suceeeded in the pastoral office by Rev 
Daniel Bliss, in 1738 Soon after his ordination, the town seems 
to have been divided by ecclesiastical discords In 1741, the 


‘elebrated Whitheld preached here, in the open air, to a great 


congrecation Mr. Bliss heard that great orator with delight, and 
by his earnest sympathy with him in opinion and practice, gave of- 
fense to a part of his people Party and mutual councils were called, 
but no crave charge was mad ood against him | find, in the 
Church Records. the charges preferred against him, his answer 
ihe rei and thre res | «} tie onneil The chia i , seem to 
ha heen made by the lovers of order and moderation against 
Mr. 13! is a favorer of religious xeitements iH > answer to 
one of thr ounts, breathes such true piety that T canu forbear to 
quote it. ‘The ninth allegation is, “'That in praying for himself, 


in a church meeting, in December last, he said, ‘he was a poor 


* Records, Nov. 1711 t Records, May, 1712 t Records, 1735 
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vile worm of the dust, that was allowed as Mediator between Gos 
and this people.” ‘To this Mr. Bliss replied, “in the prayer you 
speak of, Jesus Christ was acknowledged as the only Mediator be 
tween God and man; at which time I was filled with wonder 
that such a sinful and worthless worm as I am, was allowed to 
represent Christin any manner, even so far as to be bringing the 
petitions and thank offerings of the people unto God, and God’s 
will and truths to the people; and used the word mediator in 
some diilering light from that you have given it; but I confess, I 
was soon uneasy that I had used the word, lest some would put 
a wrong meaning thereupon.”* ‘The council admonisned Mr 
Bliss of some improprieties of expression, but bore witness to his 
purity and fidelity in his office. In 1764, Whitfield preached 
again, at Concord, on Sunday afternoon; Mr. Bliss preached in 
the morning, and the Concord people thought their minister gave 
them the better sermon of the two. It was also his Jast. 

The planting of the Colony was the effect of religious princi 
ple. ‘The Revolution was the fruit of another principle, -— the 
devouring thirst for justice. L'rom the appearance of the article 
in the Selectmen’s warrant, in 1765, “to see if the town will give 
the Representative any instructions about any important affair to 
be transacted by the general court, concerning the Stamp Act; 
to the peace of 1753, the town records breathe a resolute and war 
like spirit, so bold from the first, as hardly to admit of increase. 

It would be impossible, on this occasion, to recite all these pat 
riotic papers. [ must content myself with a few brief extracts 
On the 2ith January, 1774, in answer to letters received from th 
united committees of correspondence, in the vicinity of Boston 
the town say : 

“We cannot possibly view with indifierence, the past and pre 
sent obstinate endeavors of the enemies of this, as well as the 
mother country, to rob us of those rights, that are the distinguish 


ing glory and felicity of this land; rights, that we are obliged to 
no power, under heaven, for the enjoyment of; as they are the 
fruit of the heroic enterprises of the first settlers of these Amert- 
can colonies. And though we cannot but be alarmed at the great 
majority, in the British parliament, for the imposition of uncon 
stitutional taxes on the colonies, yet, it gives life and strength to 
every attempt to oppose them, that not only the people of this, but 
the neighboring provinces are remarkably united in the important 


*Church Records, July 1742 t Records 
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‘and interesting opposition, which, as it succeeded betore, in some 


measure, by the blessing of heaven, so, we cannot but hope it will 
be attended with still greater success, in future. 

Resolved, ‘That these colonies have been and still are illegally 
taxed by the British parliament, as they are not virtually repre 
sented therein. 

That the purchasing commodities subject to sneli illegal taxa 
tion is an explicit, though an impious and sordid resignation ot 
the liberties of this free and happy people. 

That, as the British parliament have empowered the East In 
dia Company to export their tea into America, for the sole purpose 
of raising a revenue from hence; to render the design abortive, 
we will not, in this town, either by ourselves, or any from or un- 
der us, buy, sell, or use any of the East India Company’s tea, or 
any other tea, while there is a duty for raising a revenue thereon 
in America; neither will we suffer any such tea to be used in our 
families. 

That, all such persons as shail purchase, scli, or use any such 
tea, shall, for the future, be deemed unfriendly to the happy con 
stitution of this country. 

That, in conjunction with our brethren in America, we will 
risk our fortunes, and even our lives, in detense of his majesty, 
King George the third, his person, crown and dignity; and will, 
also, with the same resolution, as his itree-born subjects in this 
country, to the utmost of our power, deiend all our rights invio 
late to the latest posterity. 

That, if any person or persons, inhabitants of this province, 
so long as there is a duty on tea, shall import any tea from the 
India House, in England, or be factors for the Mast India Compa 
ny ; we will treat them in an eminent degree, as enemies to their 
country, and with contempt and detestation. 

That, we think it our duty, at this critical time of our public 
affairs, to return our hearty thanks to the town of Boston, for 
every rational measure they have taken for the preservation o1 
recovery of our invaluable rights and liberties infringed upon ; 
and we hope, should the state of our public ailaurs require it, that 
they will still remain watchful and persevering ; with a steady 
zeal to espy out everything that shall have a tendency to subvert 


our happy constitution.” 
On the 27th June, near three hundred persons, upwards of 21 
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14 Concord, Massachusetts 


years of age, inhabitants of Concord, entered into a covenant, 


‘solemnly engaging with each other, in the presence of God, to 
suspend all commercial intercourse with Great Britain. until the 
fi he | 


act for blocking the harbor of Boston be repealed ; and neither to 


buy nor consume any merchandise imported from Great Britain, 
nor to deal with those who do.”* 

in August, a County Convention met in this town, to deliberate 
upon the alarming state of public affairs, and published an admi 
rable report.f” In September, incensed at the new royal law, 
which made the judges dependent on the crown, the inhabitants 
assembled on the common, and forbade the justices to open the 
court of sessions. ‘This little town then assumed the sovereignty 


It was judge and jury, and council and king. On the 26th of 


the month, the whole town resolved itself into a committee of safe- 
ty, “to suppress all riots, tumults, and disorders in said town, and 


to aid all untainted magistrates, in the execution of the laws of 


the land.”{ It was then voted, to raise one or more companies 
of minute men, by enlistment, to be paid by the town whenever 
called out of town; and to provide arms and ammunition, “ that 
those who are unable to purchase them themselves, may have the 
advantage of them, if necessity calls for it.” In October, the 
Provincia! Congress met in Concord. John Hancock was Presi- 
dent. This body was composed of the foremost patriots, and a- 
dopted those efficient measures whose progress and issue belong 
to the history of the nation.‘ 


* Town Records + See the Report in Shattuck, p. &2. 
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§ Bradford, Hist. Massachusetts, vol. 1, p. 353 
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BIOGRAPHY OF GOVERNOL EATON 


The Life of the Hon. Trivornitus Karon, Hsquire; Nunight 
of the Bath ; Deputy Governor of the Hast India Compa- 
ny ; Limbassador from the hig of kngland to the Court at 
Denmarl: : one of the Patentees of the Massachusetls : one 
of its Magistrates ; first Crovernor of New Haven Colony 2 
one of the Commissioners, and one of the Presidents of the 
Vnelish United Colonies. in New Kneeland. 


{Continued from page 145.} 


Soon after this address, a band of pious pilgrims, headed by 


Theophilus Eaton, Esq., and accompanied with the Rev. Messrs. 
Davenport, Eaton, and Prudden, sailed from Boston for Quinept 
ac. Says Nathaniel Morton, 


This year, ‘Theophilus Eaton, 
Kisq. and Rev. John Davenport, accompanied with divers other 


Christians of special eminence, began the fourth of the l nited 


colonies in New England, called New Haven.” The colonists, 
after a passage of fourteen d Lys, rea hed the harbor. hav ng sail 
ed from Boston on the 30th of Mar On the ISth of April, 
they convened to celebrate the f.o1 bay, for the first time, in 
their new plantation; and t! tov. Johu Davenport delivered 
them a discourse under the shade of a Jarge spreading oak, on 
the temptations of the wilderness, from these words : ‘in those 
days came John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of Ju 
dea.”t ‘The sentiment in the preacher’s mind was natural. ‘The 


country was fine and promising. The soil from the mountains 
westward, and in almost every direction, resembled the hill coun- 
try of Judea; “aland of hills and valleys,” with running brooks, 
and shady retreats and eminences, enveloped in trees and forests. 
In imagination they were out of the reach of a general govern 
or. Here the principal men could model, and be at the head of 
the newly erected government.! 

* New England’s Memorial, p. 197 

+ Matthew, iii. lL. 

tThe settlers were fifty-one in number, and were Theophilus Eaton, John Daven- 
port, Samuel Eaton, Robert Newman, Matthew Gilbert, Thomas Fugill, John Pun- 
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This ancient colony planted, in the south-west part of New Eng- 
land, from its very infancy, formed itself by a voluntary compact, 
into a distinct commonwealth, 

The colonists, soon atier their arrival, having ended a day of 
fasting and prayer, entered into a plantation covenant. In this 
they unitedly agreed, “ That as in matters that concern the gath- 
ering and ordering of a church, so also in all public oflices which 
concern civil order; as choice of magistrates and oflicers, making 
and repealing laws, dividing allotments of inheritance, and all 
things of a like nature, they would all of them be ordered by the 
rules which the Scriptures held forth to them.”* This was sub- 
stituted, till a more eligible fori of government could be adopted. 

‘The English were resolved from the beginning, to purchase the 
soil, and to cultivate friendship with its proprietors. Aceording- 
ly, articles of agreement were made and concluded upon, between 
Theophilus Eaton, John Davenport, and others, and Momaugin, 
the sachem of that part of the country, and his counsellors, No- 
vember 24th, 1638.t ‘The articles of agreement were in substance 
the following : — That Momaugin is the sole sachem of Quinepi- 
ac, and had an absolute power to alien and dispose of the same: 
that remembering the heavy taxes and imminent dangers to which 
they had been subjected by the Pequots and Mohawks; that by 
these powerful tribes they had been reduced to about 47 men in 
number; and that, by reason of their fear of them, they could not 
stay in their own country, but liad been forced to flee; and ac- 
knowledging the protection which he had eujoyed by means of 
the English, he yielded up all his right, title, and interest to all 
the land, rivers, ponds, and trees, with all the liberties and appur- 
tenances belonging to the same, unto Theophilus Eaton, John 


th 


Davenport, and others, their heirs and assigns forever. He also 


derson, Jeremiah Dixon, Nathaniel Turner, Ezekiel Cheevers, William Andrews, 
John Clarke, John Chapman, Robert Seely, John Jeifreys, Richard Hull, Thomas 
Kimberly, Thomas Gregson, John Moss, Adam Nicho!s, Abraham Bell, William 
Thorpe, Francis Newman, Andrew Low, Thomas Monson, Richard Perry, William 
Peck, Goodman Sherman, John Gibbs, John Livermore, Thomas Ellsey, Joshua At- 
water, Anthony Thompson, Edward Wigglesworth, John Vincent, John Benham, 
Stephen Goodyear, John Potter, Jasper Crane, Rev. Thomes James,t Andrew Ward, 
Francis Bell, Richard Malborne, William Ives, Francis Brown, John Nash, and 
William Davis. Seven of these commenced the settlement in the fall of 1637. Mr. 
Joshua Atwater, a gentleman of distinction and opulence, was one of the seven. 
They spent the winter in an indiflerent shelter, thrown up for the season, near the 
south market. Their associates joined them in the spring. The first habitations 
were commodious, of two stories. They commenced building in George street and 
the opposite hill, between which small vessels then passed in a creek, which, for a 
number of years has been filled up. 
+ New Haven Records. t New Haven Records. 
+ A minister who left Charlestown, Mass 
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swreed, that neither he or his Indians should affrighten or molest 
the English, nor hurt them in any of their interests ; but that, in 
every respect, they would maintain an inviolate faith with them. 
‘The English, in their turn, agreed to protect Momaugin and his 
Indians, when unjustly attacked and affrightened by other Indians ; 
and that they should always occupy a suflicient tract of soil to 
cultivate, between that and Saybrook fort. And asa free and 
thankful remuneration, they agreed to give to said sachem and 
company, twelve coats of English cloth, twelve alchimy spoons, 
twelve hatchets, twelve hoes, two dozen ef knives, twelve por- 
ringers, and four cases of French knives and scissors. This cov- 
enant was signed and executed in due form, by Momaugin and 
his council on the one part, and by Theophilus Eaton and John 
Davenport on the other. ‘Thomas Stanton, the interpreter, de- 
clared in the presence of God, that he had acquainted the Indians 
with the substance of every article, and had faithfully returned 
their answers. On the 11th of December following, they bought 
another tract of soil of Montonese, son of an Indian sachem ; 
wave him thirteen coats, and allowed him ground to plant, and lib- 
erty to hunt within the lands. 

Mr. Faton was the principal person employed in laying out the 
town plat of Quinepiac, and in ferming the most regular and 
beautiful city in New England. He assisted in forming the civil 
and ecclesiastical constitution of the colony, June 4th, 1639. The 
church was formed August 22d, under the shade of the wide 
spreading oak, where the pilgrims had heard the first sermon. 
‘The church was gathered in this manner : — It was proposed that 
all the free planters should choose twelve men — that these twelve 
should select seven from their number to model the church ; and, 
being formed in a bedy, that they admit others. Mr. Eaton was 
chosen one of the seven pillars. At the general election, October 
25th, he was chosen governor of the colony. He accepted the of- 
fice, and received a charge in open court, by Mr. Davenport, from 
Meut. i. 16,17. “And I charged your judges at that time, say- 
ing, Hear the causes between your brethren, and judge righteous- 
ly between every man and his brother, and the stranger that is 
with him. - Ye shall not respect persons in judgment; but ye 
shall hear the small as well as the great ; ye shall not be afraid 
of the face of man, for the judgment is God’s; and the cause 

VoL. L 23 
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that is too hard for you, bring it unto me.” 
elected till his death.* 

From the time that governor Eaton was chosen, the government 
of the colony assumed form and consistence. ‘lhe same year o 
his election, William Kieft, the Dutch governor, arrived at New 
Netherlands,t and soon after his arrival, protested against the set 
tlement of Quinepiac.t But in the following year, the English 
purchased of the natives the plantation of Potoket, since named 
3ranford. ‘This year the town of Quinepiac was named New 
ilaven. The same year Capt. Nathaniel Turner, as agent for the 
colony, p. rchased Rippowams, since named Stamford, allowing a 
reserve, for twelve coats, twelve hoes, twelve hatchets, twelve 
glasses, twelve knives, two kettles, and four fathoms of wampum. 
{t was bought of Ponus and Poquamkse, the two proprietary 
sachems. ‘The English at New Haven made no settlement there, 
but sold it for £30 10, to Robert Coe and others, of Wethersfield 
who made a settlement under the jurisdiction of the colony 
‘hese were all the purchases made at that time, including New 
Haven, east of the Dutch settlements, with the exception of 
Stamford. 

In the settlement of this ancient colony, the conduct of the 
Dutch was very oppressive. 'The New Haven adventurers, how- 
ever, paid no attention to the Dutch governor. At the same time, 
the Indians were very tumultuous. ‘The inhabitants were ex 
pressly forbidden to sell them any arms, or instruments of iron. 
Every mode of defense was adopted. The people who assembled 
for divine worship, were necessitated to go armed. Amid this 
defenseless state, the Dutch, with the approbation of their gover 


He was annually re- 





nor, did the colony a great deal of damage. “ Letting pass an 
hostile wrong, Capt. Howe and his company received from the 
former governor, Kieft, at Long Island, anno 1640,—the English 
at New Haven, upon a just title, both by patent and by purchase, 
\ built, within their own just limits, a town or village, called Stam 


* Says Mr. Savage, “No character in the annals of New England is of purer 
fame than thatof Theophilus Eaton, governor of the colony ot New Haven from 
its settlement to his death, by twenty annual elections, —the only instance of such an 
honor ever conferred. That his talents were adequate to the station, might be con- 
fidently concluded from the fact of his prior service, several years as representative 

; of James |. at the court of Denmark; and the long administration of an infant state, 

withouta rival, is irrefragable proof of his prudence and virtue. AJ] the original 

i writers of our history are abundant in his praise, and the later and more judicious 

f inquirers are satisfied with their evidence.”-— Winthrop’s New England, Vol. i. p.228 

j + Theancient name of the State of New York. 

; t Smith’s History of New York, p. 3 
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ford; but about two years after, the said governor Kielt sent men 


armed, to challenge the place as within the Dutch limits and ju- 
risdiction, and did most injuriously cause the arms of the Prince 
of Orange to be set up there, which arms by the Linglish pre- 
sently were removed : the Dutch having never had possession of 
any part of the place, nor could to this day ever show any shadow 
of right to it.” 

The same year, Greenwich was purchased in behalf of New 
Haven, by Robert I“eaks and Daniel Patrick, but through the 
subtilty ef the Dutch governor, and the intrigues of the purchas- 
ers, the original inhabitants ‘revolted to the Dutch. They were 
made a town, and invested with town privileges, by Peler Siuy- 
vesant, successor of governor Kieft. Some years afterwards they 
were united to the colony of Connecticut. In the same year, 
Southold, on Long Island, was settled under New Haven juris- 
diction, in relation to matters of governmeut. 

The same year, another large purchase was made by Capt 
Nathaniel Turner, agent for New Haven, on each side of the 
Delaware river. ‘The object was trade, and the settlement of 
churches. ‘The colony erected several mercantile houses upon 
the lands which the Captain had bought, and sent about fifty 
families to settle that tract. The planters were under the juris 
diction of New Haven, as to matters of government. 

But the same governor, who was hostile to the settlement of 
Stamford, was, in like manner, hostile to this. 

“In the same year, 1640, New Haven sent men to view and 
purchase part of Delaware bay, but with express declaration not 
to meddle with any thing the Dutch or Swedes had right unto. 
As the English vessels passed by the Manhattoes, the said William 
Kieft made a protest; but upon information of the order given, 
he was satisfied, and wrote to John Johnson, the Dutch agent at 
Delaware, to hold correspondence with the English there: which 
accordingly he did, at first, and shewed them how far the Dutch 
and Swedish claim reached ; the rest, he told them, was free for 
them to purchase, and offered his assistance therein, which, though 
kindly accepted, was not entertained ; but the Indians being free, 
(that is, willing,) the English ageits, at several times, from the 
proprietors, purchased large tracts of land on both sides of Dela- 
ware bay and river, began to plant and set up houses for trade 
in their own limits. But, in anno 1642, without cause or warn- 


* Hazard’s State Papers, Vol.u. p. 213 
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ing given, without shewing any title to the place, or hearing what 
the English could say for themselves, the said Dutch governor 
sent armed vessels and men, seized their goods and carried away 
their men prisoners, and with such violent haste burnt down their 
trading houses, that two hours’ respite, for treaty and considera 
tion could not be obtained, nor so much time as to inventory th 
goods, taken out of their charge. And afterwards, in another 
part of the river, they seized their boat and two other men in it 
carrying the men and the goods first to the Manhattoes, and thence 
returning the persons and part of the goods to New Haven, as by 
letter and other evidence may appear. 

“In anno 1641, Robert Fenn, an Englishman, then living at 
Stamford, within New Haven jurisdiction, having purchased a 
parcel of land, near and upon the west of Stamford, for a planta 
tion, and freely by his deed in writing put himself and the plan- 
tation called Greenwich in consociation, and under the English 
government, in New Haven jurisdiction; but the said Kieft did 
soon after take Capt. Daniel Patrick, an Englishman of a turbu- 
lent spirit and course, who then lived at Greenwich, into his pro 
tection, and unjustly wrested the whole plantation from New Ha 
ven ; and still injuriously, and contrary to the governor’s solemn 
promise, (as shall be more fully declared,) the same is withholden 
and kept from the English. 

“Mr. Lamberton, agent for the English at New Haven, coming 
from the Delaware, anno 1642, by the Manhattoes, the Dutch go 
vernor aforesaid, compelled him by threatenings and force, to give 
an account of what beaver he had traded within the English 
limits at Delaware, and to pay reeognition or custom for the same ; 
and a protest sent from New Haven against those injurious pro- 
ceedings, proved altogether fruitless. 

“Tn anno 1643, John Johnson, agent for the Dutch at Dela- 
ware, conspired with the Swedes against Mr. Lamberton’s life. 
They traitorously seized and imprisoned his person — charged 
him to have plotted with the Indians to cut off both Dutch and 
Swedes; used means to engage and corrupt witnesses against 
him; but all, by a wise and overruling hand of God, failing, they 
set a large fine upon him for trading within the English limits : 
in all which, the Dutch agent sat as one of the judges in court 
with the Swedish governor, and, as is conceived, shared with him 
in the fine.”* 


| To be continued. | 
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* Hazard’s State Papers, Vol. ii. pp. 21, 21 
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AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


lo the Editors of the American Historical Magazin 


1 woucp respectfully state that in the first article of your third 
umber, there appears to be a mistake tn th: location of the inet 
dent to which you refer. As the correction of the errer will in 
no degree mar the morale you deduce; I send you at length 
Ramsay’s account of the allair. It will thrive in the atmospherg 
ol the Historical Magazine. 

Your CorRESPONDENT. 


“Opposition having been carried much further by this con 
gress than was originally intended at the time of their election, 
they resolved to give the people a fresh opportunity to express 
their unbiassed judgment on the state of public affairs. They 
therefore determined, that their own existence as a body should 
expire in about six weeks, viz: on the 6th of August next follow- 
ing; and that a new election should be held on the two succeed 
ing days, for a new provincial Congress. On the 22d of June, 
1775, they adjourned, having first delegated a great part of thei1 
authority to the council of safety and the general committee, the 
former of which was in the nature of an executive, and the latter 
of a legislative authority. It was particularly recommended to 
the general committee, to take effectual methods to have the asso 
ciation signed throughout the province, and to demand from the 
non-subscribers the reasons of their refusal. Excepting in that 
part of the country included between the Broad and Saluda rivers, 
the non-subscribers were comparatively few. In Charleston, 
where the general committee sat, their number amounted to about 
forty. The greatest part of these were officers living on salaries 
paid by his Britannic majesty. ‘They and others in the same pre- 
dicament were advertised as inimical to the liberties of America, 
and all intercourse between them and the Associators was inter- 
dicted. An oath of neutrality was required of all, to which some 
agreed. "Those who refused were disarmed, and a few, who 
would not enter into any engagements for the public security, 
were confined to their houses and plantations 
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“The people having concurred with the views of Congress a 
a military opposition, various plans were suggested for the defense 
of the province. Some thought it necessary to obstruct the bar, 
by sinking vessels so as to exclude the approach of ships of war. 
Others proposed abandoning the town, and making their stand in 
ihe country. Many measurements were made, and much ex 
pense incurred, to accomplish the first, but it was at last aban 
doned as impracticable. Nevertheless a spirited resolution was 
adopted to defend the town to the last extremity. 

“At the time all these military preparations were making, the 
whole quantity of powder in the province did not exceed three 
thousand pounds. ‘lhe people not originally designing a milita 
ry Opposition, no care was taken to provide stores ; but now, re- 
duced to the alternative of fighting or submitting, extraordinary 
methods were taken to obtain a supply. ‘The inhabitants of Kast 
Florida having never joined in measures of opposition to Great 
Britain, the ports of that province were opened for the purposes 
of trade, 

‘Twelve persons, in which number were captains Tempirere, 
Cochran, Hatter, Tufts, Joyner; Messrs. Tebant, Williamson and 
Jenkins, authorized by the council of safety, sailed from Charles 
ton for that coast; and by surprise, boarded a vessel near the bar 
of St. Augustine, though twelve British grenadiers, of the 14th 
regiment, were on board. ‘They took out fifteen thousand pounds 
of powder, for which they gave a bill of exchange to the captain, 
and having secured a safe retreat to themselves, by spiking the 
guns of the powder vessel, they set sail for Carolina. Appre- 
hending that they should be pursued, they steered for Beaufort. 
From that place they came by the inland navigation, and deliver 
ed their prize to the council of safety, while their pursuers were 
looking for them at the bar of Charleston. This seasonable sup 
ply enabled the people of South Carolina to oblige their suffering 
brethren in Massachusetts, who, though immediately exposed to 
the British army, were in a great measure destitute of that neces- 
sary article of defense. Part of this powder, which was taken 
near the bar of St. Augustine, was also furnished to the troops 
who went in the year 1775 on the expedition into Canada. 
Though the popular leaders had determined on a military oppo 
sition, yet Fort Johnson on James Island, which commanded the 
harbor of Charleston, continued in possession of the King’s 
servants for more than three months after these resolutions were 
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adopted. The Tamar sloop of war, and Cherokee armed vessel 
of eighteen guns, lay in rebellion road opposite to Sullivan’s island. 
This force was at that time fully sufficient to have destroyed the 
town; but the royal officers, either from an apprehension that 
indiscriminate violence could not be justified, or from a contempt 
of the popular party, attempied nothing vigorous or decisive” 


WASHINGTON AND CLINTON. 


Americans have been censured for manifesting a desire to 
obtain the good opinion of foreigners. We are not satisfied that 
the charge is just. Nations, like individuals, are interested in 
the reputation which they acquire, and ought to feel an honest 
pride in the commendation of those whose character and oppor- 
tunities entitle them to the place of judges or critics. The praise 
which is sought, is valueless, but that which follows, may be cher 
ished without a sacrifice of self-respect. We would not approve 
that spirit which could be directed by the wishes or the commen- 
dation of other nations, but the impartial decisions of enlightened 
men abroad, in regard to any thing which concerns us, when fa- 
vorable, we have a right to consider as a fair reward of merit. 

In this view, the following extracts from the life of William 
Roscoe, will be read with pride and pleasure by our countrymen. 


‘“ Among the persons with whom Mr. Roscoe at this time became 
acquainted, was the late Sir Isaac Heard, Garter principal King 
at Arms. This acquaintance led him to the knowledge of a sin- 
gular fact respecting General Washington, which he afterwards 
communicated to an American gentleman in the following letter : 

—‘{ have now the pleasure of performing my promise of repeat- 
ing to you, by letter, the information 1 gave you in Liverpool re- 
specting the memorial of General Washington and his family, 
drawn up in his own hand-writing, and sent by him to the late 
Sir Isaac Heard, Garter King at Arms, to be enrolled by him in 
the records of the Heralds’ College, London. 

‘It is now about thirty years since I had the good fortune to 


form an acqilaintance with Sir Isaac Heard, who was a kind 
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friend, an excellent patriot, and, I need scarcely add, a very wot 
thy man. On visiting him one day in his oflice in Doctors’ Com 
mons, [ observed a portrait over the chimney-piece, not sufficient- 
ly characterized for nie to decipher, and to the best of my recol 
lection not in the first style of art. 

‘I could, however, perceive that it was not the representation of 
the personage who might have been expected to preside at the 
fountain of honor; and on expressing my surprise to Sir Isaac, 
and inquiring whose portrait it was, he replied in his usual ener- 
getic manner, ‘ Whose is it?) Whose should it be? but the por- 
trait of the greatest man of the age,— General Washington.’ 
On my assenting to this remark, he added, ‘ Now; sir, 1 will show 
you something farther.’ And turning to his archives he took out 
some papers, consisting of several sheets closely written, saying, 
‘Here, sir, is the genealogy and family history of General Wash- 
ington, with which he has, at my request, furnished me, in his 
own hand-writing, and which I shall have a particular pleasure 
in preserving among the most precious records of my oflice ;’ 
which I have no doubt he has accordingly done, and where | 
presume they may still be seen on application to the proper au 
thorities.’” 

“Tle perused about this time, with much interest, the Life of De 
Witt Clinton, by Dr. Hosack, of New York, to whom he express- 
ed his opinion of the work in the following letter, written in the 
summer of 1830 :— 

"Some time previous to the receipt of the letter with which 
you honored me; dated the 29th April, 1829, and accompanying 
the present of your valuable Memoir of Governor Clinton, I had an 
attack of paralysis, which interfered with my usual occupations, 
and for some time interrupted my correspondenée ; and although, 
by the blessing of God and by the aid of repeated depletion and 
other remedies, I have been restored to such a state of health as 
to be able to devote a prescribed portion of my time to the society 
of my friends and the perusal of my books,—a result at my time 
of life, approaching my seventy-eighth year, scarcely to be ex- 
pected,—yet, it has not been till of late that I have been able to 
undertake the perusal of so large a work as yours, which I have 
now read, not only without any injurious consequences to my 
health, but with great information and amusement. 

‘At the same time, I have imbibed a very distinct idea and 
favorable opinion of the truly great and good man whose charac 
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ter you have so admirably depicted ; and whose great and vari- 
ous merits you have so ably illustrated and explained. 

‘ Writing, as I now do, under the immediate impressions de- 
rived from the perusal of your noble tribute to the memory of 
your friend, it would be unjust in me to suppress the feelings with 
which I have been actuated, or to deny, that, highly as I estimate 
such a character ina nation abounding in great men, I consider 
your production as having shown you worthy to have been his 
biographer, and while you have raised an imperishable monument 
to his fame, to have given the surest earnest of your own.’” 


EARLY HISTORY OF NEW YORK. 
No. VII. 


LETTER FROM THE DUTCH WEST INDIA COMPANY, TO THEIR 
REPRESENTATIVES IN NEW AMSTERDAM. 


{Continued from p. 157.] 


You have taken upon you several of your predecessor’s af- 
fuirs, which you might rather have left alone, as you must well 
have known, that the Council were much displeased with several 
matters relating to his administration ;—principally with the war 
he commenced against the Indians ;—as also with the erroneous 
accounts he has rendered of the eflects belonging to the Com- 
pany ; and further, with respect to the unnecessary expenses, as 
we conceive, he has brought upon the Cempany; and believe it 
would have been better if he had been obliged by himself or his 
friends, to justify his conduet. ‘The war with the Indians, which 
might better have been left alone, was before your arrival (or 
coming into office) settled ; and further, with respect to the Bills 
of Exchange he has drawn, you have taken them upon your- 
selves by endorsing them, about which we donot know that we have 
given any orders, nor that you should take upon you the debts 
contracted by him, and al! that on account of this Chamber, and 
you ought to have considered that thts person was appointed by 
the Assembly of the Nineteen, and that there was at that time 
ati agreement with the different Chambers, that all expenses should 
be borne in common, and therefore are at a loss to know for what 
Vou. L 24 
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reasons you have accepted to pay all these expenses, on our ac- 
count. You will undoubtedly find that it is very dangerous to 
meddle with the business of other people, especially when reports 
of dissatisfaction prevail. You have approved a sentence giver 
by him against Jochem Pieterse and Cornelius Melyn ; we will 
not dispute whether they deserved it, or not. It had been better 
that this dead man had been left to answer for himself, as we now 
experience that upon the simple request of these men to their 
High Mightinesses, they are so far relieved, that you are on that 
account cited, by yourselves or your attorneys to appear, and sup 
port that sentence. ‘The first mentioned person is by many here, 
held to be an honest man, and are surprised he should have put 
himself on a footing with the second; namely, Cornelius Melyn 
who formerly bore a bad character, and as far as we have been 
informed, will, by every means in his power, do us all the injury 
in his power on the side of the Swedish Colony ; but upon this 
head we shall be more full when we treat of limits and jurisdic 
tions, and now proceed on with our other difficulties, and the in- 
sufferable burthens which present themselves from Curacoa, as 
well as from New Netherland. The last conquest bore the repu 
tation that it would not only support itself, but from the great 
abundance of its fruits and products, would be able to supply 
other nations, but more particularly our other conquests ; but on 
the contrary thereof, we find your letters filled with complaints 
thatevery thing is wanting, in so far as if you were without any 
thing in store, or without the means of subsistence, when at the 
same time we made it appear by a memorial and calculation ac 
companying the same, that since your residence there you have 
got into the possession of ready money and many effects to the 
wmount of about 170 a‘ fl. And should these conquests in fu 
ture continue to be thus expensive to us, we cannot but conclude 
that these conquests will be more injurious than beneficial to the 
Company. It is therefore our request, that you will, by the first 
opportunity, send us a very particular state of the receipts and 
disbursements of the several matters specified in the said memo 
rial. Without doubt the rebuilding of the church, so far as was 
necessary, has been pretty expensive, as also the reparations of 
the fortifications, but in cémparison to the above sum, must be 
viewed as trifling. 

We can see no reason why you have begun to build a store- 
house there of 100 feet long, and nineteen feet wide, as we cannes 
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conceive what use will be made thereof. It is true you hint that 
the company ought to set up a shop or store there, provided with 
all sorts of goods, and for that purpose point out several things, 
among others, that we should oblige all persons to bring their 
goods there, and deliver them into the said store upon the reason- 
able profit of sixty to seventy per cent. You also premise that 
we ought to fix the beaver at a certain price, above which it 
Should not be lawful for any person to purchase them, and add 
that we ought not to give liberty to any body but to such as will 
oblige themselves to remain and live there from three to four 
years ; and no one shall be permitted to sell by retail there, un- 
less it be on the same conditions. Item, that no person shall be 
permitted to go up and down the river with any vessel, except 
the burghers who remain to reside there, and who have purchas- 
ed houses for, or are supposed to be worth, from three to four 
thousand guilders. 

We remark also, that you had undertaken to search the stores 
of the merehants, in order to discover contraband goods. Item, 
to search their books, which, in our opinion, are all matters big 
with great mischief, and directly opposed to the course of a free 
trade, which is provisionally granted by this Chamber to all 
traders, by reason that this Chamber is as yet unable to carry on 
the necessary traffic on their own account, and in the first in 
stance must content ourselves with the imposts till further order 
We would not, however, be understood, that we are not desirous 
that the Company’s affairs were in such a situation, as in coniorm 
ity to your good intention to comply therewith, but for reasons 
aforesaid, find these things as yet impracticable. Whereiore, 
you will in the first instance, be obliged to be quiet and submit, 
until a more favorable opportunity presents. We are surprised 
that you lave in some measure altered the duties on exported 
peltry, receiving for each beaver, otter, bear skin, and elk skin, 
15 stuyvers, and for each deer skin 5 stuyvers, for which former 
ly 8 per cent. was paid, which we think it is best to remain by, 
as we cannot consent to alter all these resolutions without the ap- 
probation of the Assembly of Nineteen, and the ‘times will not 
admit that heavier impesitions should be put on those articles 
than heretofore, especially on the beaver, which we used to buy 
at eight and nine guilders, and now they are sold at six, seven, 
and eight guilders, according to quality. 

In consideration of your heavy complaint about the duty on 
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tobacco, raised in your parts, and in hopes that the inhabitanis 
may be encouraged to raise that article, we hereby consent that 
the tobacco hereafter to be raised in our conquered country, shall 
not pay a heavier duty than the tobaeco raised and coming from 
the Caribbee Islands, that is to say, 45 stuyvers per hundred ; 
from which you w.!] readily see that it is our intention that these 
our conquests shall be benefited beyond all other places, in con 
sideration that the tobacco is a much more valuable commodity 
than any other goods coming from the Islands ; and we have the 
more readily come into this resolution, beeause we have been in- 
formed the Swedes in those quarters, have, by every means in 
their power, animated their subjects to raise tobacco, and have 
granted special privileges to the planters thereof, such as that 
no person shall have liberty to bring tobacco in their dominion, 
without their consent, on pain of confiscation of all brought in, 
and as a farther encouragement that no tobacco shall be brought 
into Sweden, except what shall be raised by these privileged peo 
ple in Swedish Virginia. And it is said some great men are con 
cerned in those beneficial grants, that is to say, the Lord Chancel 
lor, and some other persons in behalf of ‘the Crown of that king- 
dom, who are not known, for reasons not made public. In the 
prospec! of great profits, it is supposed these great men have em- 
ployed persons, contrary to the good design aforesaid, who will 
not raise tobacco, but purchase that article in English Virginia, 
and import it into Sweden, under pretense of its being raised by 
their subjects. But this fraud having been discovered, they have 
fallen into disgrace, and as we are informed by creditable persons, 
are deserted by their principals, and that the Crown will with- 
draw these pre-eminences. Should this be the case, we shall 
have no great difliculties to encounter on this side. and the more 
so, as these people have not mucii substance, and as Cornelius 
Melyn has had no concern therein, that we know of: at least, it 
is our hopes that these people will soon ruin themselves, and there- 
fore think it prudent to fortify ourselves with patience, rather than 
use violence against them, especially as they do not impertinently 
invade our limits ; and forasmuch as these matters can with pro- 
priety be adjusted here, we shall pass these points in a cursory 
manner; for should we proceed agreeable to your letters, we 
should be obliged to repeat these affairs so often, that our strictures 
might possibly be tiresome to you. We however find it necessa- 
ry to inform you, that in almost all your letters about boundaries, 
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you vary much; for on your first getting into oflice, you have re 
quested that we would make application to their High Mightiness 
es, that they would, with the King or Parliament of England, fix 
the boundaries between that nation and ours, that is, our share on 
the Fresh River on the north, unto Prince Hendrick’s River inclu- 
sive, otherwise called the South River. 

In another place, you say, from the Fresh River on the north, 
to Cape Henlopen on the south. 'Then in another manner ;—from 
Cape Cod to Cape Henlopen on this coast, and all the lands, is- 
lands, streams and rivers situated between both. 

Now you say, by your last, that the Governors Wouter Van 
‘I'willer, and William Kieft, have not determined our jurisdiction, 
farther than from the South River on the south, and to the Fresh 
River on the north, which in your opinion ought to be clear of 
dispute, beeause that the lands, streams and rivers laying between 
these rivers, are covered by our forts, but that you had by protests 
against the English claimed something more, to wit, from Cape 
Malabare, by us called Cape Cod, and Cape Henlopen; but you 
are of opinion, if we could peaceably possess the aforesaid, it 
would be best to content ourselves therewith. 

That the English under a grant from King James, and con- 
firmed by Charles, have a prior right to the territory, from Canada 
to Cape Florida, we do not believe, for our graut is of a more an- 
cient date, and, as we conceive, has been concurred in by France 
and England, against which nothing has yet appeared, and must 
be further examined into. 

In case the Swedes on the South River, should build a fort 
above Fort Orange, we judge such a measure would be very pre- 
judicial to us, as well as to the manor of Rensselaerwyck, and 
therefore think it will be best that you consult with Brandt Van 
Slechtenhorst on the occasion, and by common consent to prevent 
the same as much as possible, and we doubt not, for reasons be- 
fore mentioned, that the means for their carrying the same into 
execution, will fail them. 

In the situation of present affairs, it is impracticable that any 
contract for settling the boundaries between the English with you, 
or in England, can be made, as we cannot find out that any body 
is properly authorized for that purpose. The King is detained 
and kept a prisoner at Windsor, by the army under Gen. Fair- 
fax and his Lieutenant, Cromwell, who have, in a great measure, 
their army iu quarters about the city of London. Several of the 
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Members of Parliament are apprehended, and many run away. 
The Prince of Wales and the Duke of York. have taken refuge 
here; so that it appears as if the lowest will get the sway, and 
an entire new mode of government in that kingdom be adopted. 
The Lord protect his peeple against trouble. These are in short 
the reasons, as our former letters have also informed you, why it 
js not in our power to comply with your many remonstrances or 
requests ; and for the present can find no better remedy than that 
you will endeavor to live with our neighbors, the English and 
the Swedes, on the best terms you possibly can; and the more so, 
as you yourselves allow the Linglish are much too strong for us, 
and therefore by no means advisable for us to enter into a war, 
which, God help us, we are already too much engaged in with 
the Portuguese, as well in Brazil as in other places, and that, as yet, 
without any advantage, and the more so, as this faithless nation 
have been with thirteen ships at Loando St. Paulo, and have, by 
force of arms, taken our conquests of Angola from us, which we 
think necessary to communicate to you, that you may not send 
any ship or other vessel thither; and we are very apprehensive 
they may also have bent their course to the Island of St. Thomas ; 
but inasmuch as the Governor had advice of that expedition, we 
hope that he was on his guard, and that he will be able to resist 
the armament gone against him. ‘These treacherous practices 
are very illy received by their High Mightinesses, who are at pre 
sent engaged in deliberating how they shall resent these affronts ; 
for which purpose, thank God, they are not at a loss. 

On the subject of your many complaints, respecting the coun 
ter security of Brandt Van Slechtenhorst, we shall come into some 
agreement with the proprietors of Rensselaerwyck, but find they 
are not very unanimous among tliemselves, especially as the hes 
of Rensselaer intend to keep the rights and privileges of this 
manor to themselves, whereas it appears by contracts that there 
are others concerned with them, who have, in common, borne a 
share of the expenses, and complain that they have never been 
able to get an account respecting that manor. As far as we can 


judge, Brandt Van Slechtenhorst is a person of a stubborn, head- 


strong temper, and this is the character he bears with people who 
live in the manor, and are acquainted with him. But with respect 
to this affair, we shall have a consultation with the Honorable 
Wouter Van Twiller, as also with respect to his particular pre- 
tensions; and our determinations with respect to both, shall be 
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forwarded to you as soon as possible. In the interim, have to 
recommend to you to be on as good terms with our neighbors as 
possible. 


While we are on the consideration of these matters, it recurs to 
our memory, that the wife of Abraham Staats, who formerly lived 
in Rensselaerwyck, hath informed us that she has, by your consent, 
built a house in Fort Orange, and requests the approbation of this 
Assembly relative thereto; which we do not recollect has ever 
been the practice, but as she adds to her request, that she may, 
upon such approbation, enjoy all such privileges as may be grant- 
ed to our subjects, we are at a loss to know what may under such 
a special request be contained, and do not know what oiler order 
to give on that head, than that the suppliant may in every respect 
be treated as all other honest, good burghers in the said tort are ; 
under which, as you suppose, houses are built by the inhabitants 
of Rensselaerwyck, too near the banks of the river, merely by way 
of pride or defiance, and give it as your opinion, that no obstruc 
tion ought to be put before the fort within the reach of a cannon 
shot, and the more so, as you say they liave more proper places to 
build on, along the river, than so close by the fort. In opposition 
to which, it is suggested by the other side, that they are necessi 
tated thereto, to be safe from the ravages of the Indians. Where 
fore, you will consider these matters very maturely, and take care 
that either party suffer as little as may be, both in interest and ju- 
risdiction, and tha: the inhabitants may be accommodated in the 
best manner possible. 

The manifold complaints against the Fiscaal Hendrick Van 
Dyck, are very disagreeable to us to hear. Although this person 
was highly recommended to us, we have not been without our 
fears, that we might have complaints about him, as before his de- 
parture we heard some reports to his prejudice; we find your 
charges against him supported by the affidavits of many persons, 
except that of Mr. Dinclaegen, who, we are surprised, should en- 
deavor to excuse himself from giving testimony to the truth. 

On the other hand, the said Fiscaal, by his letter of the 4th 
September, complains that from the first hour of his coming among 
you, you have refused to admit him in your Councils, and that he 
is not properly supported in his station, and in proof of his just 
complaints, sends (as he says) attestations of divers creditable 
persons, in support of his proper and honorable deportment. 

But these people are unknown to us ; and as we observe that 
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his faults have upon fair promises been frequently forgiven, we 
shall wish to be informed that he has complied with them; but 
if, on the contrary, he should again misbehave, and conduct 
himself in such a manner that you and the Council should judge 
his life to be irregular, and that he cannot or will not be useful 
to the Company, you will in such ease procure and lay before us 
all necessary proof, that we may have it in our power to give good 
reasons to all concerned, for dismissing him. 

On the request of Dr. Backerus, by many of his letters, approv- 
ed by the Classis to be well-founded, and therefore obliged to con- 
sent thereto, we should find ourselves much grieved, if we had 
not the hope, that it may be possible, by persuasive letters and good 
reasons, to induce the minister of Rensselaerwyck, named Dr. 
Megapolensis, to remain some years longer there, to which we 
should be greatly inelined, from the good report you give respect 
ing him. It is true, his wife is arrived here, in expectation that 
he will shortly follow her, as it appears his personal presence is 
required here, to liquidate the settlement of an estate in which he 
is considerably concerned. We have had frequent conferences 
with his lady on this subject, and she seems disposed to return 
to her husband, could she be assured she would not disoblige him 
thereby. But at the same time, having taken into consideration 
his discretion, we hope she will comply with our request, and 
will endeavor to agree about his salary, which, we hope, will be 
to his satisfaction. You will therefore use your endeavors to per- 
suade him, for the good of the church of God and of his congre 
gation, that he will comply with this request ; and the more so, 
as it is to be feared that this church cannot, for a long time, be 
supplied with another minister, and therefore wish him to contin 
ue to be farther useful. 

We shall embrace the first opportunity to look out for a proper 
schoolmaster, and inform ourselves about the person living at 
Harlaem, and proposed by you. 

As you have qualified Roelof Janssen, as Receiver General, on 
a salary of f. 480, yearly, on his own costs, makes us presume 
you must be well convinced of his honesty, and for which reason 
we hereby approve of his appointment ; but we must, by reason 
of the smallness of our revenue, be careful not to appoint too 
many officers, and if our information is right, there are too many, 
for which reason we shall endeavor to discharge such as are 
useless. 
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Although there is not an example that this Chamber hath been 
sponsors for any child that has been baptized, although they have 
been applied to for that purpose, and for good reasons have re- 
fused, yet in this particular case, the Chamber doth hereby conde- 
secend to comply with your request, and expect the name of the 
child will be registered in its proper place, that when the affairs 
of the Company are in better order, care may be taken to return 
this honor with a proper recompense. Interim, we pray the Lord 
that he will be pleased to let this infant, born in New Netherland, 
grow up to his honor and to the comfort of its parents. 

We must acknowledge that the protesting of bills of exchange 
<lon’t tend much to the honor of the Company, which would how- 
ever not be mended by acceptations, which cannot be followed 
with payment; we have before said, that we concluded you had 
so many effects in hand, belonging to the Company, that we 
ought to be excused from having any bills drawn on us; over 
and above all this, there was, at the request of the owners of the 
ship called the Arms of New Netherland, in the year 1646, deliv- 
ered in goods at Curagoa to the amount of /. 10,123 15. But 
we find by letters from Laycas Rodenburgh, that these goods were 
to be paid for, by contract, in salt and horses, on account ef which 
they, at that time, did receive some salt, and we conceive they 
have no right to expect payment in any other way. ‘That their 
ship has been lost we are sorry for, and you will therefore inform 
them that they may have the salt whenever they please. 

It is With concern that we observe the necessitous circumstan- 
ces the Island of Curacoa is in, and the more so, as we have not 
the means of sending you out of hand the articles required. Nor 
do we expect to succeed in chartering a vessel, as we cannot find 
any body who chooses to engage on uncertainties, and undertake 
a voyage, and load a vessel by the month. Were we assured that 
there was a ship’s load of wood ready at Curagoa, we might then 
anake a contract for a vessel; but as we are informed that the 
mortality has been very great, we are fearful there has not been 
much wood cut, and we may in this case be disappointed in get- 
ting a freight, which at this time is by no means convenient to us. 
We do not, by any means, find it advisable to send many people 
on the Island, as they would only be burthensome to us; and we 
find that the produce of this island will not pay for the expense 
thereof; from whence we conclude there are people enough al- 
ready to defend the same: upon which head we shall be particu 
Vou. | 25 
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larly attentive when our solicitations, about the great redress, shali 
be brought to an end by their High Mightinesses ; which we hope 
will be before long. 

The plundering of the ship, the Grooten Gerrit, hath lessened 
you very much in our good opinion ; for besides that no benefit 
can result therefrom, heavy expenses will be attendant thereon, 
and which must necessarily be the heavier, as the country is not 
furnished with the necessary articles, and all this through the 
want of the means. 

We cannot sufliciently wonder, that on the information of one 
Jan Sluyter, who says he has been a prisoner in the fort at St 
Martin’s, the Spaniards have not searched for the gold mines, 
he says are discovered on that island, in the mountain laying im 
our quarter ; and reports that the mineral is so rich, that ten 
pounds of earth will render three pounds pure. We observe that 
you are very sorry for the loss of the monster, in case he was 
sent in the ship Princess, which was lost ; not knowing whether 
the monster came out of the mountain, this must in future be ex- 
amiued into. We conceive the iron mines cannot prove profita- 
ble to us. 

Irom the minutes of the proceedings of your Council, held the 
5th December, 1647, we observe you had issued a proclamation, 
whereby you offer protection to all the English, who shall for 
any cause come over to you from New Haven, because the Gov- 
ernor had refused to deliver up Willem Westerhuysen and Samu- 
el Godenhuysen, who had deserted over to them. These proceed 
igs are at this time, in our opinion, very dangerous, and great 
care ought to be taken what steps are taken in consequence there 
of; and the more so, as you say this nation is too strong for us, 
and therefore should not endeavor to bring on a contention with 
them. 

You are of opinion if we could send you 7. 10,000, in smali 
money, that it would be advisable, as the wampum would then by 
degrees get out of the country; but you must readily judge that 
by reason of our incapacity, that measure is as yet impracticable, 
and the more so, as we are greatly pressed to pay for the list of 
articles you have requested as absolutely necessary, and for which, 
if we do not receive the money for the hides that are sold, we 
shall not be able to pay. 

Having taken notice of your letters to the Commissaries of New 
Netherland, find the same to be only recitals from the general one, 
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and thus cannot conjecture what end is answered thereby, except 
that it appears that you do not, in your general meetings, give 
that due consideration to matters of weight, that ought to be done. 
You may rest assured, that we frequently with great regret, lament 
we have not the means to give you more effectual assistance, for 
the reasons before given. 

You will herewith receive, inclosed, the following papers: — 

The invoice of the goods shipped in the ship the Prince Wil. 
helm. 

Copy of the agreement made, and security given, relating to 
the voyage of the aforesaid ship, that you may conduct your 
selves accordingly. 

We are surprised, that in opposition to the order and contract 
made with Messrs. Wouter Van ‘T'willer and Jan Van Harden 
bergh and others, you have taken off f. 10 per cent. on goods com- 
ing this way, being on every one hundred guilders, two of the 
like, more than the aforesaid contracts produce, which we have 
here returned to them. Besides which, it is a matter of no small 
consequence, that you should take upon yourselves to receive the 
duties on goods shipped from your parts this way, and which 
ought to be paid here, and lay out the money for the particulars 
before mentioned ; which in time to come you must not do again, 
and it is our express order that you shall conform to the contracts 
and orders you have received from us, or which you may hereaf 
ter receive, to which we shall refer. 

Herewith, Right Honorable, Honorable, Pious, Beloved. 
Faithful, recommending you in the protection of the Most High 
Remain, 
Your good friends, the Directors of the West India 
Company, at the Chamber of Amsterdam. 
(Signed) JACOB PERGEUS, 
J. RYCKAERT. 


Amsterdam, the 27th January, 1649 
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REVOLUTIONARY PAPERS 
{Extracts from an Orderly Book, continued from p. 149.} 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


Heap Quarters, Sept. 4th, 1776. 


Ir is with amazement -):¢ concern, the General finds the mer 
of every regiment are red to be constantly rambling about, 
and at sucii distance fr ielr respective quarters and encamp- 


ments, as to render it impossible to call them under arms in time 
to oppose the enemy in any sudden approach. He therefore net 
only commands, but most earnestly exhorts the colonels and com- 
manding officers of corps, as they value their own reputation, the 
safety of the army, and the good of the cause, to put an imme 
diate and effectual stop to such an unsoldierlike and dangerous 
practice : — as one step towards the accomplishing of which, he 
orders and directs that the rolls be called over three times a day : 
and all those who shalt be absent without leave, be immediately 
punished. 

The sick of the several regiments of militia are to be discharg- 
ed, if they are well enough to get home, and choose to be dis- 
charged. All the other sick are to be provided for in such a 
manner, and in such places as the director general of the hospital, 
and the several regimental surgeons shall think best for them. 

In giving those discharges, particular care must be taken by 
the colonels and Gen. Wolcott, to see that none but those that are 
really sick be dismissed, and that the discharge be given in writ 
ing by Gen. Wolcott. ‘The General does in express and peremp- 
tory terms, insist upon exact returns of the several regiments and 
other corps, and the brigadiers and officers commanding brigades, 
are to see that this order be completed without delay ; as it is es- 
sentially necessary that the General be acquainted with the exact 
state of the army. 

Col. Glover, during the absence of Gen. Clinton, is to be con- 
sidered as the commander of his brigade, and to be obeyed accord- 
ingly. 

The increased number of wagons, will, in future, admit of 
more regularity in marching the regiments than has yet prevail- 
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ed. Whenever, therefore, a regiment is ordered to march, they 
should get their baggage in readiness, but not move it till conven 

iencies are provided. ‘The Quarter Master of the regiment 
should then overlook it, and strip it of all heavy, useless lumber ; 
and the commanders of regiments would do well to take particu- 
lar care in the matter. No Colonel is to seize any boat or wagon 
by his own authority, on penalty of having his baggage turned 
out and left. ‘The Brigade Majors are to have their brigade re 

turns immediately made, or the General will put the delinquents 
under an arrest, unless the Adjutants fail in their duty, and they 
put such Adjutants under an arrest. ‘The Brigade Majors, both 
standing and temporary, are hereafter punctually to attend head 
quarters at 11 o’clock : — there has been of late a shameful re 
missness in some of them. Brigadier, Commandant Silliman ; 
officers for the picket, Col. Wesson, Maj. Miller; for main guard, 
Maj. Humphreys; Brigade Major, Gray. 


——- 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


Heap Quvarters, Sept. 12th, ’76. 

Tne difficulties of procuring milk and other necessaries for 
the sick, has induced the General to establish a hospital, where 
those necessaries can be procured in plenty: —the regimental 
sick to be immediately mustered for this purpose. One of the 
Surgeons of the hospital will attend with the Regimental Surgeon, 
Such as are able to remove themselves, will be allowed so to do, 
under the care of a proper officer. A suitable officer, not under 
the rank of a Captain, is to be appointed by a Brigadier, out of each 
brigade, to attend such sick of each brigade as cannot remove 
themselves — they are, under the advice of the Surgeon who also 
attends, to see that all proper care is taken for their comfort, 
while recovering and afterwards. As the care of the sick is an 
object of great importance, the General directs that a person, not 
under the rank of Captain, be also appointed in like manner, in 
each brigade, who shall be empowered to procure necessaries for 
them, and moneys furnished for that purpose; he taking care 
that the utmost care and frugality be used. John Porter, Esq. 
is appointed Pay Master to Col. Ward’s Ist regiment in the conti- 
nental service. 

Brigadiers for the day, Col. Larker, Lieut. Col. Thompson, 
Major Sprout; Main Guard, Major Wheelock. 
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We are indebted to the kindness of a gentleman residing in a 
neighboring town, who has placed in our hands an orderly-book, 
containing the daily General, Division and Brigade Orders, issued 
to the northern army under Gen. Gates, in the neighborhood of 
Saratoga. ‘These orders furnish a history of the operations of 
the army, from 6th September to 6th October, 1777, a few days 
before the surrender of Burgoyne. Extracts from this interesting 
collection will be found below ; and others will follow from time 
to time. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


Parole, Congress. ? . ' . iden 
Gountusion, Beoodem, & Heap Quarters, Sept. 6th, 1777. 


Turrty blankets this day ordered to be delivered to each of 
the regiments that were at 'Ticonderoga, and twenty to each of 
those who have since joined this army. ‘The commanding offi 
cers are to be answerable that those blankets are delivered to the 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers, who are most distressed 
for the want of them. 

The Generals commanding divisions, and the Generals and 
Colonels commanding brigades, to see the commanding officers 
of regiments and corps have every thing in immediate readiness 
fora march. ‘hen when general orders are issued, the army 
may have only to strike their tents, load their baggage and imme- 
diately upon the word being given, march off their ground. 

A very large army of militia, with a brigade of continental 
troops, under the command of General Lincoln and General 
Starks, being now assembled in the Grants, and every necessary 
preparation for their acting in concert with this army, upon the 
point of being completed, the whole force must be prepared to 
march upon the shortest notice. 

To drive the enemy with disgrace and defeat back to Canada, 
is the object of the present campaign. What has been so suc- 
cessfully begun under Gen. Starks and Col. Warner to the east- 
ward, and by Gen. Hercumer Garnsevoort to the westward, can 
not, with the blessing of Heaven, fail to be prosperous in the 
hands of the Generals and soldiers appointed to face the enemy’s 
main army to the northward. If the murder of aged parents 
with their innocent children ; if mangling the blooming virgin 
and inoffensive youth, be incitements to revenge ; and the right- 
eous cause of freedom and the happiness of posterity, be motives 
to stimulate the army to conquer their mercenary and merciless 
foes, — the time is now come when they are called upon by their 
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country, by their General, by every person human and divine to 
vanquish their enemies. 

Each State in particular, and the grand convention of the 
United States in general, are this moment industriously employed 
to provide their armies with every comfort and necessary that 
can possibly be procured. uty, gratitude, and honor, must 
therefore inspire the hearts of every officer and soldier, to do jus- 
tice to their much injured country. 





GREENFIELD MARBLE QUARRY. 


Every year, since the establishment of our fathers in a new 
continent, have the treasured bounties of Providence been exhib- 
ited in a richer and more abundant display. A hardy class of 
husbandmen, who carried muskets as protectives, when they as- 
sembled for worship, and who depended on the game of the wil- 
derness, and the hazard-crops of their planting for subsistence, 
could not pay much attention to matters of taste and science. 
Hence it is, that in our most ancient settlements, the buried trea 
sures of Providence have not been discovered; and materials, 
fitted for the adornment of the arts, and as a ministration to the 
best taste, have been disregarded. 

We note, in proof of the above remarks, that several Marble 
Quarries, whose products are of great beauty, have been opened 
in this country; and yet a false pride,-—we ought to say, a crimi- 
nal indifference to patriotism,—has led many citizens to pay higher 
tribute to foreign and inferior materials. 

But omitting further general remarks, we observe, that a quarry 
of Marble, more brilliant in hue, and susceptible of a higher pol- 
ish, than any that we have observed, has recently been opened in 
New Haven, about two miles from the Public Square. 

The quarry is so located, as to afford every facility, in access to 
market. The marble is of the purest species of Verd Antique, 
with gol@e: or yellow streakings interwove. We know not whe- 
ther verd Antique” has been found among any other marbles, 

inose derived from the quarries of Egypt. The specimens 
vi the Greenfield Quarry, that have been shown to us, surpass 
any that we have seen in the cabinets of science and museums of 
our country. Its firmness of texture gives to the artist the advan- 
tage of the highest polish ; and in beauty and variety of coloring, 
it cannot be surpassed. 








LITERARY. RECORD. 


POETRY. 


Ir is apparently so natural, that warmth of imagination should receive its degree 
of temperature from climate, that without much examination as to facts, We are apt 
fo admit, that tropical regions are more favorable to, the growth and developement of 
poetic genius, than the colder latitudes of the north. 

Is this connection of climate with poetry, and the influences of regulated fancy, 
just? Perhaps the question may be decided, by referring to the poets and minstrels 


of our own country. 

Connecticut, it is believed, has been more fruitful in poets, of elevated and various 
Styles, than any of her sister. republics ; and under “the vine of her father’s planting,” 
the voice of rich and classic melody has been hardly less audible than the sacred 
hymns, that breathe forth aspirations of praise and gratitude to the fountain of life 
and happiness. 

In confirmation of the above remarks, we note the names of some of our bards, 
as they occur to our recollection ; without intendiig any classification as to dates of 
publication, or comparative merits. It is believed that all the epic poems of our 
country are to be traced to Connecticut. 


LIST. 


Timothy Dwight, Joel Barlow, John Trumbull, Davie Humphreys, Lemuel Hop- 
kins, Richard Alsop, Theodore Dwight, John Lovett, John Pierpont, James G. 
Percival, Fitz Greene Hallock, James A. Hillhouse, Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, John 
G. C. Brainerd, Selleck Osborn, George Hill, Carlos Wilcox. 


We might without trouble increase the list, but we believe a mwmber sufficient, is 
presented, to justify our preliminary remarks. Cana warmer region of our Repub- 
tic of equal extent, furnish a-better poetic catalogue ? 
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